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Is There a Santa Claus? 


The following editorial appeared in the New York Sun several years 
ago, and at once took its place among the Christmas classics of the language. 
Thousands of requests are made every year for the reprinting of it: 


“We take pleasure in answering at once and thus prominently 
the communication below, expressing at the same time our great 
gratification that its faithful author is numbered among the friends 
of the Sun: 


‘Dear editor: I am 8 years old. 
‘Some of my little friends say that there is no Santa Claus. 
‘Papa says if you see it in the Sun it’s so. 
‘Please tell me the truth; is there a Santa Claus? 
‘VIRGINIA O’HANLON, 
‘115 West Ninety-fifth Street.’ 


“Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not believe 
except they see. They think that nothing can be which is not com- 
prehensible by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, whether they 
be men’s or children’s, are little. In this great universe of ours man 
is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the bound- 
less world about him, as measured by the intelligence capable of 
grasping the whole of truth and knowledge. 

“Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly 
as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know that they 
abound and give to your life its highest beauty and joy. Alas, how 
dreary would be the world if there were no Santa Claus. It would 
be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. There would be no 
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childlife faith then; no poetry; no romance to make tolerable this 
existence. We should have no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. 
The eternal light with which childhood fills the world would be ex- 
tinguished. 

“Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not believe in 
fairies. You might get your papa to hire men to watch in all the 
chimneys on Christmas Eve to catch Santa Claus, but even if they 
did not see Santa Claus coming down, what would that prove? No- 
body sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no Santa 
Claus. The most real things in the world are those that neither 
children nor men can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
lawn? Of course not. But that’s no proof that they are not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders there are until seen 
and until seeable in the world. 

“You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what makes the 
noise inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen world which not 
the strongest man, nor even the united strength of all the strongest 
men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, 
love, romance, can push aside that curtain and view and picture the 
supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in 
all this world there is nothing else real and abiding. 

“No Santa Claus! Thank God, he lives, and he lives forever. 
A thousand years from now, Virginia; nay, ten times ten thousand 
years from now, he will continue to make glad the heart of child- 
hood.” 





One of the most persistent fallacies with which those who are engaged 
in philanthropic work have to contend is the rather widespread belief that 
if such work is done in an intelligent, thorough, business-like and systematic 
way, it thereby becomes “cold” and of little benefit to the recipient, whereas, 
if it is done in a haphazard, stab-in-the-dark, spur-of-the-moment fashion, 
it is warm and spontaneous and therefore highly beneficial to the recipient. 

For the intelligent person who holds that belief, there is one sure cure. 
Let him give each method a fair trial and see what results he accomplishes. 
He will quickly learn that by using the hit-or-miss method he puts himself 
in the same position as the layman who would try to cure sickness, or teach 
chemistry, or try lawsuits, or fight a fire, or run a bank, or edit a newspaper, 
or do anything else that requires special knowledge and training. Good 
intention and horse-sense are indispensable, of course, but they alone won't 
take him any farther in philanthropy than in any other profession.—Citi- 
zens’ Business. 
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Our Christmas Time 


Christmas Sunday 


For several weeks before Christmas Sunday the lessons lead up to the 
birth of Christ and on that day the story is told and the songs and recitations 
by the children deal with Christmas thoughts. 

As soon as the children are seated, Miss Nellie, our little blind pianist, 
who has for so many years given us beautiful music for all occasions, plays 
a Voluntary. This is followed by that beautiful carol of George Root’s, 
“Happy Christmas Day.” 


“From heart to heart the greetings flow 
As up and down the people go 
On Happy Christmas Day. 


Within the trees are blossoming, 
All bright with Love’s eternal spring, 
O happy day! O happy day! 


“While hut and hall keep festival, 
And crown with cheer the waning year, 
O Happy Christmas Day.” 


The Superintendent then read the Bible story and following this is the 
Children’s Prayer, which seems particularly suited to our little folks. 


“Our Father, Thou art giving us blessings all the time; help us 
to be a blessing. Thou givest us these hands of ours; use them as 
Thine own. Thou givest us these feet; send them on Thy errands. 
Thou givest us our voices; hear them speak only gentleness and 
truth. Thou givest us this mind that thinks; watch it thinking only 
clean, kindly, noble thoughts. Thou hast made our lives pleasant, 
every day, with love. We would make other lives gladder, every 
day, with love. Something to please Thee, Father, we would learn; 
some little prayer to do, as well as say; some little thing to give 
Thee, Thou who art never tired in giving so much to us. Amen. 





Now follow the responses, concluding with “Lead us Heavenly Father, 
singing as we go,” and then comes the individual recitations and solos. 
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James sings “The Christ Child,” Jessie recites the story of “The Christmas 
Tree,” Joe sings “The Story of Bethlehem” and Willie repeats “Just Before 
Christmas I’m as Good as I Can Be.” 

There are two or three selections by the Band, the Brass Quartette plays 
and there is a cornet or a trombone solo. Professor Nash sings the solo 
part of “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” and all join in that inspiring 
chorus: 

“O Star of Wonder, Star of Might, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to thy perfect light.” 


There are other carols and other recitations. The Superintendent tells 
the Christmas Story in such simple words that even the littlest child can 
understand, and then the service closes with “The Lord’s Prayer” and the 
“Children’s Benediction.” 


Christmas Dinner 


There are so many things going on at Christmas time that it is almost 
impossible to say which is the most important from the point of view of 
the children. Some will undoubtediy say it is the dinner, because no matter 
how old one grows, “Christmas Dinner” brings so many happy memories and 
so many pleasant anticipations, and then such a wonderful realization, that 
as we think of it we unconsciously swallow, and wish that today’s bill-of- 
fare might be constructed on the same lines. 

For many children, normal and otherwise, things to eat seem to over- 
shadow everything else. For our children this is true in a very large sense. 
And because all seems blessed with amazing appetites and a surprising capac- 
ity to assimilate a large meal without digestive disturbance, and perhaps 
because eating gives such satisfactory happiness; we make our apologies 
to Mr. Hoover and serve what the growing boys call “A good square meal 
with the fixings.” 

Months ago in the Poultry Department there were hatched out many 
hundreds of little chickens. As they grew they were carefully watched and 
fed until those that were intended for the table became large enough for use. 
From time to time forty or fifty were properly dressed for the occasion, and 
eaten, but it was not until Thanksgiving time that the choice ones—the 
Capons—were called. Even that lot, however, did not equal those intended 
for Christmas. My, how they did grow—they were moved from the large 
ranges to the small yards and then into the fattening pens. It is almost like 
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watching the corn growing in July to see the increase, and the boys who help 
to feed them never tire telling us that they are “getting as big as turkeys.” 

It’s a home-grown Christmas dinner this year. Some things, of course, 
we cannot raise, but all of the main items on the bill-of-fare were produced 
on our own farm. We know that they are wholesome and pure and we feel 
greatly blessed to have them. 

Laboratory folks, teachers, officers and members of the staff who or- 
dinarily are not called upon at meal times, volunteer their services so that 
all of the children may sit down to this meal. Tables are decorated and in 
every possible way it is made a festa! occasion. 


The Presents 


Perhaps next to the dinner come the presents. What a long-drawn out 
pleasure this is. We have the “shop early” spirit, so that even before 
Thanksgiving day we begin to talk of Christmas presents and the writing of 
letters to Santa Claus. In early November the question ‘‘How long is it until 
Christmas” is‘common, and on its heels comes “When are we going to write 
our Santa Claus letters?” 

Finally the great week comes and with it the suggestion that there are 
so many of us that we must be careful not to tax Santa too heavily. It is 
really a serious job to decide just what you would like to have, that you may 
hope to get. “Do you suppose Santa would bring me a ?” is the 
question now. The grown-ups have as much difficulty in answering it as 
the children have in deciding to ask it, but after awhile a conclusion is 
reached and the task of writing a “nice” letter is faced. The sheet of paper 
is too small for Tom’s large writing or Mary’s penmanship is so fine that it 
is necessary to add several sentences to tell Santa what a good fellow he is, 
in order to make a real showing on the page. But at last the letters are 
written and turned over to those in charge of each cottage. 

On a certain day the letters are all sent into the office to be forwarded 
to Santa. In the meantime, however, there are many requests to be allowed 
to add “one more thing” or to change one’s mind about a request. 

When they are all in, they are sorted and addressed and sent to all 
corners of the country to Santa’s representatives. Sometimes a parent asks 
for two or three besides his own. Sometimes a former Summer Student asks 
for a couple. Sometimes a friend writes and asks for one for himself and 
one to each of three or four of his friends who “will want to do this as soon 
as I tell them about it.” However it may be done, the result is that most of 

the children find someone who personally wishes to supply their needs. 
Whatever letters are left, the Training School takes in hand and supplies 
the need. 
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Somehow, no matter by whom the selecting of presents is done, they 
seem to make a successful job of it and along about the middle of December 
the boxes begin to arrive. They are all received at the store room and are 
taken at once to the “Santa Claus Room.” Now you hear, “Here is Susie’s 
box, Mrs. always sends it in early; how I wish everyone would be 
prompt.” And as the great day draws near, “Has Frank’s package come 
yet? It often arrives so late that the pleasure of recording it and getting it 
out is nearly drowned in the last minute rush.” But everybody keeps cheer- 
ful. Clothing and shoes are marked, record is made of everything so that 
if by any mischance a child gets hold of another’s present the record will 
show the rightful owner. Now all is ready for the final distribution. 

Sometimes this is done at Garrison Hall, sometimes in the cottages, 
When it is done at the Hall, the stockings are brought as tickets of admission 
to the reception to Santa Claus on Christmas Eve. After the reception is 
over and Santa has gone, the children turn to the strips around the big Hall. 

There are hundreds of hooks and above each hook a name. Each takes 
his own stocking and hangs it on the hook below his name. There is lots of 
fun at this time. Gussie has made a special stocking a yard and a half long 
and half a yard wide. Little Annabelle has borrowed a stocking that she 
could almost get in herself. Perhaps after it is hung someone substitutes 
for Willie’s big stocking a little one belonging to a doll, and of course the 
attention of everyone is called to it. 

Yes, it is a very happy time, full as it is of anticipations. Then, rather 
reluctantly, the Good-night Song is sung and all go off to bed. Somehow 
sleep comes slowly. There are whisperings long after the usual time and it 
seems as though the children just can’t go to sleep. But Nature is kind and 
habit is strong and finally all is still. 

Suddenly in a dormitory with windows facing the Hall a voice calls 
out, “Oh! I saw him! See him filling the stockings!” and the whole 
crowd bounce out of bed and rush for the window. “Aw, he pulled down 
the blinds, and we can’t peek in.” Just then someone comes to the door, 
and “Look here, if you fellows don’t pile into bed pretty quick and go to sleep 
Santa’s likely to forget to leave your things” sends all scampering back, 
wondering if Santa really would do such a terrible thing. 

After breakfast the work is rushed through and when the tower bell 
finally rings, after what seems an interminably long time, all hurry to the 
Hall. The scene is indescribable. Laughter, shouts, oh’s and ah’s on every 
side. Along the walls are bundles and packages apparently without number. 
Happy are they who sit near where their stockings hang. On tiptoe or 
standing on the seats are the others trying to make out, across the hall, just 
what is there. “Did he bring what I asked for?” comes from a dozen 
different ones. 
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We all like to sing. We can sing on any and every occasion, and we 
sing now on Christmas morning. But we don’t take our time about it. The 
song is rushed a bit and the piano has to hurry to keep up with us. We are 
glad the Superintendent asks for only one verse, for there is something much 
more important than singing to be done. 

“Where shall I start?” he asks. With a roar the answer comes, jumbling 
the names of the various cottages. “Moore!” “Robison!” “Mills!” “Max- 
ham!” The Superintendent hesitates, starts in one direction, turns in an- 
other and then pauses irresolutely. 

“My, can’t he ever make up his mind. Every child in the room is trying 
his best to give him advice and still he can’t decide.” : 

At last! The little fellows from Mills are the lucky ones, 

One at a time each child is called up to receive his gift and for this one 
important minute he holds the center of the stage in his little world as he 
marches up and receives his treasures. Sometimes he insists on stopping 
in the front of the hall to open up a package and display his prize to the 
others. Frequently a beautiful doll (they are all very beautiful in the eyes 
of the owners) is held up to the admiring gaze of all, and hand-clapping and 
noise and apparent confusion go on unchecked. 

As the children in each group receive their presents they go to their 
cottages where, spread over the floors or tables or beds, the owners may 
admire and hug and play with the gifts of the good God of childhood. And 
when the hall is empty, the little group of grown-ups stand and talk it over 
and deep down in their hearts they wish they might have even more of the 
“belief.” 

Sometimes the presents are given out in the cottages. Perhaps they are 
piled high on a big table and when the children are gathered around the big 
sheet spread over the top is lifted, now at this corner, now at that, and one 
by one the boxes are taken out amid a suspense that is broken by a shout as 
someone’s name is called. 

Sometimes there are strings hanging all around the table and on the end 
is a little tag with some child’s name. Who can realize the anticipation with 
which he follows the string until he finds the box to which it is tied, and 
carries it off where he may open it unmolested, and gloat over its contents. 

Sometimes the doors are thrown open to the secret room which has been 
locked for several days and here amid a blaze of colored lights is a wonder- 
ful tree covered with mysterious packages and bundles, while around its base 
are piled boxes and carts and toys. All crowd in, eager to find their own 
and revel in the delights that are brought forth. 

Sometimes it is a game of hunt. Scattered through several rooms are 
bundles and boxes and there is a wild scramble to find where yours is. Cries 
of “I can’t find mine,’ “Anna, here’s yours,’ “Oh, here’s one without a 
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name—oh, yes, here it is; come here, Mazie,” resound until finally order is 
restored only when every box has been found. 

It doesn’t make much difference how it is done. Just so that Santa has 
been here. Just so that we are all filled with the Christmas spirit. That is 
all that is necessary. And who could go about among four hundred children 
without feeling it to the very depths of his soul? 

And what is in the boxes? Love. Love expressed in myriads of forms, 
Mother and father love. Brother and sister love. The love of uncles and 
aunts and especially of grandmothers and grandfathers. The love of friends 
and neighbors. And that great love is found, which says, “I want to make 
glad the heart of some child who has no one to look out for it.” It is all 
very wonderful to us. We have seen it for many, many years and yet some- 
how we never get used to it. It seems so new and fresh each year that when 
it is all over we say—as though it had never been said before—and in all 
sincerity, “Really it is the best Christmas ever.” 


The Play 


Throughout the year many entertainments are given. Excepting during 
the summer months, there is something special going on at Garrison Hall 
every Wednesday evening. But on Annual Day (in June) and at Christmas 
time, rather elaborate entertainments are prepared. The most important of 
the year is the Christmas Play. 

For a whole month there is rehearsing and practicing. There are usually 
about one hundred children in the cast, and there are drills, dances and 
“parts” to learn. The regular school work is practically stopped while this 
very important training is going on. The teachers not engaged in teaching 
“specialties” are busy making costumes, for half of the fun of appearing on 
the stage is in the wearing of the costume. 

Everyone wants to take part and only by re-writing or entirely com- 
posing the play, are we able to give a suitable number and kind of lines to 
the right boys and girls. Indeed, our most successful plays have been those 
which were written around the boys and girls who took the parts. We are 
very bold in our choice, but we modify to suit our needs and we find that 
the better our subject, the better the result. 

In past years we have given adaptations of “The Old Homestead,” 
“Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” “Everychild” and “The Blue Bird.” 
The stories of “The Pied Piper of Hamlin,” “Dickens’ Christmas Carol” 
and “The Other Wise Man” have been dramatized. Indeed, each year one 
of our serious problems is to find the right Christmas play. About thirty 
years ago there was published in St. Nicholas a charming little story en- 
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titled “The Floating Prince,” with a sequel “How the Aristocrats Sailed 
Away,” and while we were able to use such a little of the original stories 
that the author would probably not recognize them, they have served as a 
pasis for this year’s play, which we have called 


THE Macic City or Tic Toc. 


Tic Toc is situated on a little island in the Mediterranean Sea off the 
coast of Palestine. It is like a great clock and has to be wound up every four 
years or it will run down. There is a magic key to the winding room, which 
is kept in the palace of the king, and every four years when the king finds 
his city running down, there is an impressive ceremony called “The Winding,” 
and amid the blare of trumpets and the playing of bands, a body of soldiers 
rewind the city. 

A band of robbers from the desert, some time before the opening of the 
story, secreted themselves in the city and stole the magic key, intending to 
come back when the city had run down and all of the inhabitants were asleep 
(for they all slept as long as the city was run down) and loot the place. 
They escaped on a beautiful vessel, which they also stole, and are in hiding 
when the scene opens. 

As the curtain rises we see the great highway between Tyre and Beirut 
near the shore of the Mediterranean. A castle nearby is almost hidden by 
the palms. In front of a tent beneath one of the trees are three of the rob- 
bers discussing the events of the past few days. The magic key had been 
taken from them while they slept, by the Fairy Queen Loulla. The city of 
Tic Toc is run down, but they cannot enter any of the buildings without 
passing through the winding room and starting the city again. They hope, 
however, to secure the key, wind the city and in the confusion of the awaken- 
ing steal whatever they can lay hands upon. 

Their leader is telling them that a chance to recover the key has come, 
because the day before he heard Loulla telling one of her fairies of a young 
prince whose father has sent him out to hunt a kingdom of his own. The 
plan is for this Fairy to meet the Prince, give him the key and direct him to 
Tic Toc. The Queen will so influence the old king of Tic Toc in favor of 
this handsome young prince that he will invite the prince to take over the 
affairs of the city and reign as its king. He tells his men that it will be much 
easier to steal the key from a Prince than from the fairies and that he has 
chosen this place to wait, as the Prince is due to pass here in a very short 
time. 

The young Prince, Philip the Invincible, now enters. Weary from his 
long journey, he throws himself down on a mound of earth, saying that he 
does “wish someone would help him to find a kingdom,” for all that he has 
visited not only have kings, but also have long lines of relatives to take the 
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kingdom in case anything should happen to the present ruler. As he makes 
his wish, the fairy appears and tells him that this is her day to grant wishes 
and she has been sent out to grant his. She suggests, however, that it would 
be much nicer to make up a kingdom, for while she knows of a place, all 
of the people there are very old and it would be better for him to get some 
young people and then go to their city. 

Philip agrees, but says, “How in the world can anyone get people to 
make up a kingdom?” “Very easily,” she says, “just hunt around, and when 
you see someone that will make a good Chancellor of State, choose him. 
When you find someone else who will be a good General for your army, 
choose him. Then find an Admiral, and so on.” This seems to be a good 
plan and they decide to stay right there at the side of the road, because 
caravans and other travelers are constantly passing between Beirut and 
Tyre. Philip then says that as she was the first to come he will make her 
his Chancellor of State, and so Marietta, fairy princess, is the first woman to 
hold such an exalted office. 

While they are talking a Giant enters and addresses them familiarly as 
he is about to pass. Marietta calls him back, saying, “Hush, that is no way 
to speak. This is Prince Philip the Invincible, and you are to be the General 
of his Army. Bow and salute when you speak to him.” The Prince then 
draws his sword, saying, “Kneel, I hereby make you General of my Army; 
arise, Sir Knight, and be in readiness to serve your Prince.” The Giant says 
he has never been a General before, but he thinks he may do very well if 
he practices up a bit. He is then dispatched to capture a shepherd whom 
they see with his sheep on a hillside near by, and he is brought in and made 
Admiral. 

They both now ask for the Army and Navy, and it is decided that the 
first body that comes along will be the Army and the second the Navy. To 
the chagrin of both, however, the first “body” is a little darky and the second 
“body” consists of two women who announce that they are the Chief Cook 
and Bottle Washer of a vessel lately abandoned by robbers. In spite of the 
protestations of the General and Admiral, the Prince insists that for the 
present they must be satisfied with their bargains and that the Admiral 
should be especially gratified to have a vessel. 

A few minutes later a group of school children enter and they are 
secured as aristocrats. As they are showing off what they can do, a caravan 
appears. This is so opportune that the Admiral says, “Here comes our 
common people, it could not have happened better if it had only been in a 
story.” The leader of the caravan is invited to a conference and after a 
little persuading the whole group decides to become citizens of the new king- 
dom. He then says, “Most wonderful of kings, we beg that we be allowed 
to express our appreciation of your kindness by performing for you some of 
our tricks and songs.” 
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The flower girl now sings, the acrobat walks on his hands, the dancing 
girls dance and after several other stunts the leader presents “Alberta, the 
Sacred Camel of the Desert,” which bows, dances, speaks to the General, 
throws a kiss to the Navy and finally jigs for the little Princess. It is voted 
a very wonderful camel indeed. 

The Fairy Queen now appears, gives the magic key to Philip and tells 
him to set sail for the city of Tic Toc. As the party leaves, the robbers slip 
off to get aboard the vessel before them, and the curtain falls on the first act. 


The second scene is aboard ship. As the curtain rises the children are 
seen asleep. Neptune, standing at one side, is speaking: 


“Here on the bosom of my mighty deep 

Your vessel rocks your weary eyes to sleep, 

As, far into the land of dreams you go, 

The Gods their Gifts and Graces shall bestow.” 


He then calls upon Astraea, the Goddess of Innocence. She speaks: 


“Great Father Neptune, God of all the Seas, 
Thy mighty power for Good shall never cease, 
And so I haste to follow thy command 
And from each God and Goddess to demand 
A gift. But first of all mine own shall be 
To each child here a life of purity. 
Their innocence will shortly fly away, 
But Purity, throughout their lives, may stay.” 


She then calls upon Hebe to give youth; Diana, skill, and Apollo, sun- 
shine and happiness. Phoebe is to drive away the terrors of the night and 
Morpheus to bring pleasant dreams. Hercules brings strength, and Mercury 
speed. Iris with her rainbow of promise brings Hope, and Charity bestows 
love and faith. Following these come Flora and her garlands of beauty, and 
Ceres with her horn of plenty. 


“And last comes Music, unto whom it is given 
That one great gift, which mortals into Heaven 
From Earth may take.” 


As Music finishes her song the gods and goddesses leave the stage. The 
robbers enter stealthily and search for the key, which they finally discover. 
The vessel has touched the shore and they slip off and start for the city. 
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tie Boatswain’s whistle awakens those aboard and in a moment Philip 
finds that the key is gone. There is a great hubbub and after vainly search- 
ing, they conclude that it has been stolen. Suddenly they hear a sound like 
the winding of a great clock, and all rush for the shore, led by the General, 
the Admiral, the Prince and the Fairy Marietta, as the curtain falls. 





The last act is in the palace at Tic Toc. The old king and queen are 
just awakening and wondering who is winding them up. It had been fore- 
told that a handsome young prince would come some day, but the king knew 
that robbers had taken the key to the winding room, and so he feared them. 
Upon the entrance of the Admiral and the General, who tell him that the key 
is in the hands of robbers, he directs them to the winding room and they 
proceed thither and capture the whole gang and bring them before the king. 
They are tried and sentenced to be winders of the city as long as they shall 
live. 

A great festival to welcome Prince Philip and his followers is now 
planned. There is much dancing and singing and then the King calls for 
the Great Chair of the State. In it he commands Philip to sit and upon his 
head he orders placed the crown of authority, saying: “This crown is the 
symbol of Power. Use it wisely, oh Prince. Unto your people has been 
given innocence and purity, wealth and charity, beauty and abundance, skill 
and endurance. And to yourself the Gods have given Wisdom that you may 
lead your people through the time of trouble which overshadows the world, 
to the great goal of Peace and Usefulness and Happiness.” 


The Evergreens 


Early in December the Florist one day suddenly discovers that the 
hedges need trimming and he goes around clipping off the branches. He 
looks over the pine trees and decides that there are too many branches on 
some of them and cuts out one here and another there until we wonder what 
has come over him. Then comes the donkey team, but instead of carting 
them off to a heap to be burned, they are piled up in the potting room of the 
green house. If you will take a peep in after several days you will see ropes 
of greens and piles of wreaths. 

Then one day the foreman says in staff meeting, “I want to take about 
a dozen boys off to the woods tomorrow, and the next day a dozen picked 
fellows pile on the wagons with axes, hatchets and saws and are off to find 
Christmas trees and holly. It nearly always snows when the boys go after 
greens, but they don’t seem to mind it. Indeed, I think they feel that it adds 
to their joy. 
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Deep into the woods they go on the trail of the best trees, all on the 
lookout. “Here’s one that will just fit the stage,” someone shouts. The 
teams stop and soon it is chopped down and piled on the wagon. On to 
another and another until the wagons are well loaded and every cottage sup- 
plied. Meanwhile some of the party have searched for the holly and 
fortunate is he who finds some with berries. Our woods abound with laurel, 
and it, too, is brought in. What shouting and hallooing! 

Then someone says, “Where’s Joe; perhaps he is lost.” All shout, but 
get no reply. Then someone says “You can’t lose Joe out here; he knows 
these woods.” There is more shouting and calling and the boys wonder why 
the foreman isn’t worried, but finally in comes Joe in triumph, with a big 
bunch of mistletoe. Everyone wants to know where he got it, but Joe will 
never tell, and although every year the boys declare that “next year” they 
will follow him and find out, somehow he slips away to the place whereof 
he only knows and brings in his bunch. “No, sir; I won't tell,” he says, 
“these fellows would strip it all off and then there wouldn’t be any next 
year. Besides, it’s too hard to get up one of those big trees and they couldn’t 
get through the swamp even if they did know.” “Well, then, what harm is 
there in telling them?” “Oh, they would get lost or stuck in the briars and 
then I’d have to waste time going to get them out.” 

Late at night the teams get home and on the big lawn back of Maxham 
the trees are spread out. Next day someone from each cottage comes to 
claim a tree. The carpenters come and put stands on them and they are 
carried off to their places where they stand bare until Christmas Eve, when 
Santa comes and covers them with tinsel, pop-corn and glistening trinkets. 

More than one child who has incautiously knocked an ornament to the 
floor and has seen it break into a dozen pieces, has marvelled how Santa can 
carry all of the boxes and packages and besides them all these fragile pieces 
without breaking them to bits. But wonder is easily overwhelmed by faith. 


Reception to Santa 


Any period of excessive joy is not very long, but while it lasts, perhaps 
all other times are eclipsed when Santa himself appears. Clad in his con- 
ventional garb, he embodies the whole Christmas period. Christmas Eve is 
the time he has set apart to visit us in person. Sometimes he comes down 
through the fireplace ; once he came in an “airship” and entered at a window 
and often he drives up to the door and walks up to the stage. 

The general excitement of Christmas has reached a pretty high pitch by 
the night of the twenty-fourth and when the time comes to go to Garrison 
Hall, all are ready. If stockings are to be hung at the Hall, each one carries 
a stocking; if not, then no ticket of admission is necessary. When all are 
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gathered, the singing begins, and carols and hymns are sung right lustily. 
Finally we come to “Hail, Hail, Santa Claus,” which is being rehearsed so 
that we may surely sing it at its best when he comes. 

Right in the midst of the song the telephone rings. Everyone stops 
singing and the Superintendent goes to the phone, which has been placed at 
the side of the stage, “just in case Santa should happen to want to call us.” 
“Hello, Hello! Santa!” (Cheers.) “Just a minute, there is so much noise 
I can’t hear you” (sudden silence). ‘“What’s that? An accident?” (groans). 
“May not get here tonight!”’ (consternation). “Oh, until late.” (Sighs of 
relief). And so it goes throughout the one-sided conversation, with every 
child hanging on every word. 

At length it is decided that the Superintendent must. go about halfway 
to town and meet Santa, who, because of an accident which lamed one of his 
reindeer, is proceeding very slowly. More songs are sung, but one ear is 
wide open for the tinkle of a sleighbell and never before have the Christmas 
songs been sung so poorly and so intermittently. “Hark! there it is.” Sure 
enough, the jingling is now heard distinctly and there is a roar of welcome 
as Santa marches out on the stage, laughing, bowing and shaking hands. 

Somehow he missed the Superintendent on the way, but his time is so 
short that he can’t wait for him, but he would like to have a song or two. 

Such singing! 

Everyone does his very best and the room rings with it. 

Then Santa begins asking after one and another. What a wonderful 
memory for names he must have. He knows about Frank’s sore foot and 
Lottie’s new dress. He compliments Dan on his good penmanship and 
Alice on her brevity. The little folks crowd up too and hug him, and 
all the time his bells jingle, jingle, for it seems as though he can’t stay still 
for a single minute. 

The time slips past and soon he announces that he must go to his next 
stopping place. He says he will come back after everyone is in bed and fill 
the stockings and before starting he passes a box of candy to every child 
there and one also to every member of the staff of employes. Then with 
another great jingling of bells he’s off, with cries of “Merry Christmas” 
from every side. 

The children troop off to bed and the hall is dark. Nothing but long 
rows of empty stockings, mournfully thin and straight. 

Then comes a stir, lights flash on and the blinds are pulled. Mysterious 
vehicles bring ponderous boxes and high piled laundry baskets which are 
silently carried into the Hall. Santa’s assistants are at work. Such a happy 
crowd of them. 

Now comes the filling of the stockings, and for many hours you may 
hear “Be sure that you get the right gift in the right stocking.” Don’t give 
Walter Smith Willie Smith’s boots.” “Mark Brown doesn’t want Mary 
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Brown’s doll.” “Caleb Sharp and Charles Sharp are two different boys, 
even if the initial of both is C.” “And remember the Fitzpatricks, Marietta, 
Cornelius, James and John.” The hooks are soon hung full and packages 
must go on the floor fastened to the hook by a long string. The carts and 
large toys go on the stage to have “special delivery” in the morning. It is 
a good thing that the stockings are strong, for some of them are stretched 
as never before. And all of the time the helpers are asking, “Where is 
Sam’s hook? Have you seen Jennie’s stocking? Didn’t you forget Maud?” 
But one person with a list of all of the children goes round and round locating 
and checking off each stocking so that no one shall be missed. 
At last it is finished. Not an empty stocking. Not an empty hook. 
Something is here for everybody. 
The last year that the stockings were hung at the Hall we had expected 

to have a green Christmas. For days before everyone had been saying, “I 
do wish we would have snow for Christmas,” but when we went into the 
hall to fix the stockings the ground was bare. When we had finished we 
all stopped a moment at the piano to sing softly, “With Joy We Greet Thy 
Glad Return, Oh Happy Christmas Day.” And then as we started home 
and stepped outside the door, we paused. Silently the snow was falling. 
The whole earth was covered with white. God had added one more to his 
many blessings. 


The New Teacher 


Dr. Frank Crane writes in the New York Globe as follows concerning 
the new teacher: 

At the close of the first day of school the new teacher said: 

“Now, children, listen, and I will tell you how I have marked you, and 
give you my reasons. 

“In the first place, I will explain that I do not mark at all upon how 
well you get your lessons. You may really know much more about the 
subject than you can tell. Besides, you are not here to get lessons and pass 
examinations. You are here to grow. So I mark you upon how much you 
show that you are making that kind of effort which forms character. 

“Jimmy Fitch I have given a good mark because he was the only one 
in the room who asked what the word ‘syndicate’ meant. None of the rest 
of you knew. Why didn’t you ask? Asking questions is the best way to 
learn. Slurring over things you don’t understand is the best way to become 
an ignoramus. If you are not curious it is a sign you are stupid. 

“Etta Rogers gets a good mark because her finger nails are clean. And 
she is the only child here whose finger nails are not in mourning. You will 
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find it quite as important when you grow up to pone clean finger nails as to 
know algebra. 

“Emma Montgomery is marked ‘good’ because when a button was torn 
from her dress at recess she took a needle and thread from her desk and 
sewed it on. Also she carefully picked up the arange peel she had dropped. 
I would rather have you all learn to clean up ‘yur own litter and look after 
your own clothes than to know how to spell every word in the dictionary, 

“Willy Waters I have given a high mark because when I asked him who 
Napoleon Bonaparte was he said, ‘I don’t know.’ He probably had a vague 
notion, but he did not seek to deceive me. I want you, when you cannot tell 
a thing in plain words, not to hem and haw, but to say at once ‘I don’t know,’ 
To have an honest mind is better than having a stuffed one. 

“Charles Stuart is commended because he stands up straight, sits prop- 
erly in his seat, and is not otherwise slovenly in his habits. 

“When Jennie Jones failed in spelling the word ‘choler’ she went to the 
foot of the class with a smile, and for that she gets a high mark. Some 
others of you pouted and sulked. There is nothing you can do that is so 
commendable as to be a good loser. Anybody can succeed pleasantly; it 
takes a noble nature to fail good-naturedly. 

“During the day six promises were made me by six pupils. Only one 
of them, Henry Clark, did what he promised to do. So he has a high rating. 
When you become men and women and get the habit of promising thought- 
lessly and not keeping your word you will be a nuisance to all those who 
have to do with you. Do what you say you will do; that is better than 
being able to bound Illinois or tell the capital of Kamschatka. 

“Now you may run home, children. And remember that in this school 
there are no rules but two: Do what you think is right and be cheerful. And 
in case you don’t know, ask.”—New Jersey Education Bulletin. 





In planning its campaign the Food Conservation Bureau of the United 
States Food Administration has realized the importance of the public school 
as a medium for the dissemination of the ideas which are ‘“‘to modify the food 
habits of the one hundred million of our people.” It has therefore sought 
the co-operation of State universities and colleges in order to have the food 
conservation program reach as large a number of students as possible. A 
ten-lesson course in conservation was prepared by a committee of domestic 
science experts, among whom the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Education and the United States Food Administration were represented. 
Every State, except one, where there was no summer school, was organized, 
and co-operation was universally cordial. Six hundred and thirty-three 
schools received copies of the course, and several hundred thousand students 
were reached. 
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